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Dr. Friedrich Pfotenhauer 


(18591939) 


By the REV. E. A. MAYER, D. D., Frankenmuth, Mich. 
(English text by the Rev. F. A. Hertwig, Detroit, Mich.) 


Already a half century ago, the founding fathers of our Synod 
have gone to their eternal reward. Thinner and thinner have be- 
come the ranks of those who at the time of the departure of these 
founding fathers entered into the labors of our Church in America. 
The second generation of workers is almost gone. To these also 
thé Lord of our Church gave many wonderful gifts for the found- 
ing, preservation, and extension of His Church, built upon the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ Himself 
being the chief corner-stone. Succeeding generations continued to 
cling to the motto of the founding fathers 

God’s Word and Luther’s doctrine pure 


Shall now and evermore endure. 


These words have been stereotyped on the face of the Lutheraner 
for the past ninety-five years. May God keep us ever faithful to 
that motto! 

It was in this spirit that Dr. Friedrich Pfotenhauer, who de- 


Dr. F. Pfotenhauer 
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parted this life on October 9, 1939, labored earnestly and faithfully 
for more than half a century. Although he belonged to the second 
generation, he carried forward the work of the fathers in the spirit 
of the fathers. As we owe it to our founding fathers to keep in 
remembrance their life and their labors and to follow them in the 
faith, so we also owe this to the sainted Dr. Pfotenhauer. ~ During 
a span of twenty-four years (1911—1935) he was the leader of 
our Synod. For his Church he prayed fervently until his last 
breath and sought her welfare by every word and deed. 

His birthplace was in Altencelle, which at that time was a vil- 
lage in the kingdom of Hanover. Here he was born on April 22, 
1859. His father, Pastor Hermann Pfotenhauer, was descended 
from an ancient line of pastors who traced their family tree back 
to the days of the Reformation. His father was one of the few 
who, in spite of the dominating rationalism of his time, remained 
true to the Lutheran Confessions. This was the chief reason why 
he had to wait seventeen years for a permanent call. The father of 
Dr. Pfotenhauer was of a quiet, contemplative, almost timid nature. 
His mother, however, was energetic. She was well posted on events 
occurring in the Church and in the world at large. Withal she met 
every need of others with an open sympathetic heart. In con- 
sequence the upbringing of the nine children was chiefly the task of 
the mother. She was a strict disciplinarian, diligent in the study 
of Scripture and in prayer. As all her children, so also young 
Friedrich was trained by his mother in the virtues of strict veracity, 
diligence, faithfulness to a trust, unbending firmness of conviction, 
unselfishness, and moderation. These marks of character stood out 
prominently also in his later life. 

His father died in the year 1874. Young Friedrich, fifteen 
years old, was then a student of Obertertia in Celle. The future 
seemed dark. Since the older brother was a student at the uni- 
versity and the younger brother, Adolf, was enrolled in Quarta, 
how could the widowed mother afford to give an education to all 
her nine children? Our faithful God took care of the matter. 
Pastor Hermann Roebbelen in Celle, son of the former Franken- 
muth pastor Carl Roebbelen, called the attention of Mother Pfoten- 
hauer to Pastor Brunn of Steeden. Pastor Brunn was gathering 
young men about him who were willing to go to America and there 
be trained in the service of our Synod. Thus Friedrich Pfoten- 
hauer entered the seminary of Pastor Brunn in April of 1875. 
Twelve pupils were preparing to go to America in that year. 
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The forenoons were spent in diligent study under the direction of 
Pastor Brunn, while in the afternoon the students were busy in 
the fields with hoe and spade to provide for the commissary of the 
seminary. During leisure hours the boys enjoyed climbing about 
in the rock-bound valley of the Lahn at Steeden. The leader and 
most daring of these youthful climbers was young Pfotenhauer. 
In the rocky caverns the sainted Pastor Brunn often spent entire 
days in hiding when the authorities of State and Church were 
pursuing him for having left the Union in favor of the Lutheran 
Church. With what sympathy and understanding Pastor Brunn 
met all our grievances! We looked up to him as our dear and 


Left to right: Dr. Pfotenhauer’s mother; his sister, Mrs. E. A. Mayer; his 
brother, Rev. Ad. Pfotenhauer; Dr. F. Pfotenhauer 


highly honored “Papa.” This precious man of God had emerged 
out of the sloughs of unionism, emotionalism, doubt, and uncer- 
tainty only after tremendous inward and outward struggles. And 
in spite of dire poverty he tenaciously adhered to the Separation. 

In August of 1875 the sixteen-year-old Pfotenhauer took leave 
of his mother and home. He came to America and entered our 
college in Fort Wayne. Ten Steedeners had Fort Wayne as their 
goal. Traveling in steerage had its privations, but it was only 
a voyage. The cordial reception by Director Hanser soon made us 
forget all woes of travel. Pfotenhauer and the author of this brief 
historical sketch entered Secunda; others were enrolled in Tertia 
and still others in Quarta. 

On the days of our arrival in Fort Wayne we almost had 
an accident. To rid ourselves of the grime of a long journey, 
we decided to take a bath in the Maumee River. Pfotenhauer 
inadvertently got into a treacherous current, which had proved 
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fateful to other swimmers. He was a good swimmer, but it re- 
quired the combined efforts of his companions to save him. 


- Most of the periods of Secunda and Prima at that time were 
taught by Rector Schick. Under him we read chiefly the Greek 
and Latin classics. He was in the prime of his life and utilized 
the text of the classics to drill thoroughly grammatical rules and 
figures of speech. The rudiments of the Hebrew language were 
taught us by Prof. W.Stellhorn. The German language was 
used as a medium of instruction and conversation. 


Two years later Pfotenhauer and I entered the theological 
seminary at St. Louis, Missouri. Professors Walther, Schaller, and 
Guenther were the only instructors at that time. Pfotenhauer 
always considered it a special grace of God to have been privileged 
to sit at the feet of the sainted Dr. Walther. How the words 
flowed from the mouth of this man of God! So clear, so simple, 
so gripping, and yet so deep and thorough! His class sat with rapt 
attention. His lectures were always too brief for his students. 
How amiable, how humble and meek, was this really great man! 
From his lectures in the classroom and their association with him 
otherwise his students sensed that he was seeking not his own honor 
and glory but the glory of the Word of God. “God preserve 
for our Synod a pious ministry,” was his dying prayer. This 
prayer was also basic in his teaching. To him theology was not 
scientia theoretica but a habitus practicus which can be learned only 
in the school of the Holy Spirit. The theologian must be a Chris- 
tian, and out of the abundance of his heart his mouth must speak. 
It was especially on Friday evenings, during the so-called Luther- 
stunden, that Dr. Walther proved himself as the real Seelsorger 
of his students. Various theological themes were discussed by him. 
Outstanding at our time were his lectures on Law and Gospel under 
the head of thirteen theses. Pfotenhauer made a stenographic 
record of these lectures, and after Dr. Walther’s death they were 
published. 

At the age of twenty-one Candidate Pfotenhauer was grad- 
uated from the Seminary, and after visiting his maternal home 
once more, he entered the holy ministry. He was given a call 
which demanded the greatest sacrifices and labor. A great stream 
of emigrants from Germany was wending its way to the western 
part of Minnesota and into the territories of Dakota and Montana. 
These people were seeking new homes in the New World. And 
they found them. Will they find their way also to the eternal 
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home? In the Lutheraner of 1877 we read the following con- 
cerning this great Northwest: “Lest this great field be lost to the 
Lutheran Church, mission-work must be begun immediately here, 
and in dead earnest. The rich harvest-fields are fairly swarming 
with false apostles and deceivers. Sectarians and enthusiasts are 
hard at work weaning our Lutheran fellow-Christians away from 
their mother Church by lies and deception and drawing them into 
their nets. Let us, to whom God has entrusted His holy Word 
and whom He has blessed so richly, be encouraged and _in- 
duced to do the work of missions which He has given us even 
more zealously and energetically.” In these mission-fields Pastor 
H. Vetter had been engaged as traveling missionary since 1872, 
and as such he had organized. a number of congregations and 
preaching-stations. Two of these sent a call to the Commission 
on Distribution of Calls for a candidate, and it was this call which 
was assigned to Candidate Pfotenhauer. This call was issued by 
the congregation in Odessa, Minnesota, and by several families 
of the Dakota Territory. The Mission Board of the Northwest 
District also instructed him to explore the territories of Dakota and 
Montana, to gather and organize the unchurched Lutherans. 


With trembling heart the young candidate accepted the call 
extended to him, firmly trusting in the promises of God. He re- 
ceived permission meanwhile to pay a visit to his native country 
and home before beginning his task. And thus it was that his 
ordination and installation was postponed to, and took place on, 
the Twenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity, November 7, 1880. 

I cannot but quote at length from his first report to the 
Mission Board after a year’s labor in the field. He wrote as fol- 
lows: “It is now a year since I have taken up the work here in 
the West as a missionary pastor in the territory assigned to me. 
I have received a call from this congregation of seventeen members, 
and from a number of Lutherans in Dakota. I was installed here 
on the Twenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity. This was one of the 
most important days of my life. The installation service was held 
in a house.. Kneeling before a chair, I pledged myself to the Scrip- 
tures and the Symbols of the Church. Thereupon Pastor Vetter 
gave me a glimpse of the prairies of Dakota. It was bitter cold, 
and I trembled like a leaf. A bit of adventure was also included 
in the events of those first days. We came to a small stream, which 
was partly frozen over. A Lutheran family lived on the opposite 
shore. It was impossible to drive through the stream. We un- 
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hitched the horse. Pastor Vetter and I mounted the horse. Before 
long we had gained the opposite shore. The bank there was very 
steep. The horse was galloping. I slid. I clutched Pastor Vetter 
desperately in my arms. Presently we both fell off our mount into 
the snow, and rolled down the embankment together. Laughing 
heartily, we again mounted our steed. A few days later Pastor 
Vetter left me, and I was left alone in this remote region. My 
faithful God did not leave me alone, but stayed with me according 
to His promise. 

“After visiting all my members, I ventured upon my first mis- 
sionary journey. I drove westward to Milbank, which was founded 
four weeks ago but had already developed into a flourishing village. 
Here I visited a Missouri Synod Lutheran by the name of Stein, 
a most lovable young man. He was overjoyed at my coming. 
He immediately hitched up his team and took me to the Lutheran 
families of the neighborhood, and they were elated to attend an 
evening service. I was told that a Lutheran family by the name 
of Schulze lived south of Milbank. Exactly where these people 
lived no one could tell me. On the following day Stein and 
I journeyed south, looking for Schulze. At first we drove to the 
Indians in the Dakota Mountains, and from them we got the gen- 
eral directions where the Schulze farm might be located. Finally, 
at five o'clock, we reached our goal. Mr. Schulze informed me 
that there was a German settlement not very far away. He said 
that there were Lutherans who had been served for some time 
by an Evangelical minister. He informed me that one of the 
colony by the name of Vogelsang had not joined the Evangelicals 
and that he could possibly give me information. I decided that 
I must see this man this very night. We immediately set out though 
it was getting dark and Vogelsang lived six miles distant. It was 
bitter cold, and before us stretched the endless prairie. We sang 
an evening hymn. Soon we lost our bearings and traveled aim- 
lessly about, not knowing whither we were headed. A night under 
the open heavens seemed to be our plight. Suddenly a light 
flashed out before us. Joyfully we headed for it, and arrived at 
our goal. It was the family we were looking for. Here I found 
a richly blessed family. Great was their jubilation when they heard 
that I was a Lutheran pastor. The man informed me that there 
were fourteen Lutheran families in the neighborhood, and he 
pleaded with me to serve them with the Word. I promised to 
come back the following Sunday and conduct divine service. I re- 
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joiced to find such a large congregation assembled. All the settlers 
were present. After the service I asked the people whether I should 
serve them in the future. This they desired with all their heart, 
since they wished to remain true to their faith. Thus these people 
were preserved for our Church. Though the Methodist minister 
tried a whispering campaign, he didnot succeed. There is a school 
here of eighteen pupils which I instruct whenever I am there. 
We have already organized St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran Church. 


“During the winter I have regularly taught school and in- 
structed the confirmands in my home congregation. Since I had 
no school-building, I used the homes of my farmers. While the 
lady of the house is cooking sauerkraut, I am busy teaching in the 
same room. My confirmands were my great joy. There were 
twelve of them. Though they could hardly read, they had pro- 
gressed far enough in Christian knowledge that on Palm Sunday 
they confessed their faith, to the joy of many a Christian and the 
angels in heaven. 

“It was a gruesome winter. One blizzard followed on the 
heels of another. Usually there were four parhelia in the heavens. 
For a long time we were completely cut off from the outside world. 
Coffee-mills were used to grind the wheat. It was extremely dif- 
ficult to break road with a team. Repeatedly I got stuck in the 
snow-drifts, particularly in the early days, when I frequently lost 
the trail. At first such things are disconcerting, but a person gets 
used to them. Joy for the calling makes such things seem negligible. 
The joy of the people is rich compensation for all hardships. 
There is a feeling of satisfaction on such occasions, which, I be- 
lieve, only the traveling missionary knows. Truly, there is nothing 
grander than gathering in the sons of peace. It seemed as though 
the winter would never end; always more snow. It was almost 
impossible to get through with a team. For a time I used skis. 
Down-hill I went like the wind, but up-hill was difficult. There 
I preferred to carry my long shoes under my arms. 


“At the end of April finally the thaws began. It was im- 
possible to drive then. The streams rose more than twenty feet, 
carrying bridges, houses, and railroad-tracks away with them. For 
a time I lived on a complete island. Everybody was building him- 
self a boat. Life was very unique. On Quasimodogeniti Sunday 
I traveled to church together with my host. Not far from us two 
bachelors were out boating on the water. Suddenly a piercing cry 
struck our eats. It was a cry for help. Their boat had capsized. 


ut * 
rege 
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We quickly went to their rescue. One of them sank to the bottom 
after a brief struggle, while the other was desperately clinging to 
the overturned boat. When we took him in, our boat immediately 
filled with water. The waves were crowding in upon us. I was 
convinced that our end was at hand. The shore was too far away 
to be reached by swimming in the cold water. We worked — how 
long I do not know —and finally reached land. How we praised 
and thanked God for this miraculous rescue! About this time 
I visited a new colony ten miles north of Big Stone. With the help 
of God a fine congregation may be built there. Returning from 
a journey recently, I found a letter written by people at Browns 
Valley. They requested me to visit them. There I found sturdy 
young Christians, whom I am now serving regularly. During the 
summer I have traveled much. My beloved brother, who has 
spent his vacation with me, has helped me faithfully. In the month 
of October we had conference at Pastor Hertwig’s at Effington. 
To reach our destination, Pastor Vetter and I had to pass through 
six counties by team. Richly blessed, I returned home from this 
conference. Conferences are glorious; they give us a foretaste of 
the eternal conference in heaven. 


“After the conference I visited the James River district, one 
hundred and twenty miles from here. This is a ‘new country.’ 
Most of the people had arrived but a few weeks ago and were busily 
building sod huts for homes. When I called them together for 
service, they were surprised that there were so many Germans in 
the neighborhood. I found several Missouri Lutherans there. What 
joy and rejoicing! Rich reward for all our labors. This is a very 
promising field. I am the first German Lutheran pastor who has 
come here. So far it is ours; but, oh, if we only had help! Many 
congregations could be founded here. 

“Thus I have given you a brief account of my activity. Besides 
the places enumerated above I am serving several smaller mission- 
posts. I have much work, so much that I cannot do it all. My 
home congregation has grown considerably; it numbers twenty-nine 
voting members and is constantly on the increase. A few weeks 
ago we dedicated our fine new church. The Methodists have their 
stronghold (ihr Raubschloss) here. I can ill afford to be absent so 
frequently. Much may be lost. 

“JT should like to close my report with the plea which is ever- 
recurrent in the hearts of all traveling missionaries here: ‘Send us 


more men! Send us help!’ With the help of God, Dakota must 
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become Lutheran! We will lift up hands of prayer to the Throne 
of Mercy that God’s good and gracious will may be done in this 
far-away Northwest. How glorious it would be if the light of the 
pure doctrine would shine upon the continuous stream of wanderers 
westward bound, so that they would not perish on the way! 
“Sincerely, 
Pot ee ede “Fr. PFOTENHAUER.” 

This is the report of young Missionary Pfotenhauer to his 
board, found in Lutheraner, Vol. 38,/p.2 ff. Out of it shines 
forth his burning love to Christ and the joyful ambition for the 
work and sacrifices of a traveling missionary. His greatest ambi- 
tion of life was to bring the Gospel to poor neglected souls and 
minister unto them on the way to salvation. He spared himself no 
labor, no hardship, no perils, no conflicts; his only regret is that 
he cannot do more, more of those things which he would like to do. 
The winning of a few, yes, the winning of one single soul, makes 
him happy. He glories not in great numbers. He seeks not money, 
riches, honor, or a comfortable living. He does not complain about 
poor equipment, facilities, or housing. His plea to the Mission 
Board is not for more funds but for more workers. There is not 
a single word about money in the entire report. In deep modesty 
he commends the success of his labors to the Lord and gives Him 
all honor and glory. He makes nothing of himself and his own 
person. We hear no complaint concerning the poverty of his con- 
gregation, which poverty he must share. In sod huts he found 
shelter for the night; sod huts were the churches and schools in 
which he taught God’s Word and Luther’s Catechism. He does 
not complain about the discomfort of the bitter cold in the treeless 
prairie; he regrets only that his work is hindered thereby. God 
had given him good, robust health. Zeal for missions filled his 
heart and bolstered up his courage despite many adversities. 

At Odessa he had staked a claim of forty acres, which was 
kept under plow by members of his church. The purpose of this 
was to protect his humble home from prairie-fires. On this plot 
also his fuel for the winter was produced. In the main this fuel 
consisted of weeds, corn, and hay. During the second year of his 
ministry an addition was built to the old shack parsonage, for the 
time had come when the missionary was to lead his young bride 
into the parsonage. She was Helene Brauer, daughter of Pastor 
E. A. Brauer, then pastor at Crete, Illinois. Born in Pittsburgh, she 
had spent her girlhood with her aunt, Frau von der Luehe, in 
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Hermannsburg, Germany. She was a pastor’s wife (Pfarrfrau) 
in the full sense of the term, faithful and God-fearing as only the 
grace of God can make a human being. Her constant aim was to 
serve God in all things. She was a real helpmeet to her husband, 
not only in her execution of domestic duties but also in sympathetic 
understanding of her husband’s pastoral cares as also in her cordial 
relation with the members of his congregation. God had given 
her a cheerful disposition. An appropriate word for every occasion 
was always at her command. Whatever the difficult situation in 
which she found herself, with 
cheerful heart and childlike faith 
she overcame every one of them. 
Most outstanding about her was 
her knowledge of Scripture and 
her deep interest in the doctrines 
and affairs of the Church. Her 
husband paid her this tribute on 
various occasions: “Lelle is a 
real theologian.” 

With her husband, Mrs. 
Pfotenhauer thoroughly expe- 
rienced and enjoyed the rigors 
of pioneer life, though her for- 
mer surroundings had been so 
different. Willingly she ac- 
cepted her lot. While her hus- 
band was on his mission jour- 
neys, she carried on at home as 
his substitute teacher. When Thee Wedding Piccore 
the first baby made its ap- 
pearance, it was put in the basket beside the schoolmistress, and 
the class was instructed as usual. Loving but strict discipline 
prevailed in the Pfotenhauer home. When the father was busy 
at his studies, or when he came home tired and spent from his 
journeys, she saw to it that he was not disturbed by undue noise 
of the children at play. To procure water in the winter, blocks of 
ice had to be hauled from the near-by creek and melted upon the 
kitchen-stove. In short, it was a real pioneer life which she shared 
with her husband, and in later years she referred to it as “the most 
glorious time of my life.” 

However, the hardships of this pioneer life finally proved to be 
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too arduous even for the robust constitution of the missionary. He 
broke down under the load. The doctor demanded a long period 
of rest. His congregation willingly consented. He had served his 
parish for seven years and had organized many congregations and 
preaching-stations. This vacation gave him an opportunity to take 
his family for a visit with his mother and other relatives in Germany. 


Upon his return home he received a call to Lewiston, Min- 
nesota. Since this was an older and more quiet field, and since in 
this field he hoped to regain some of his lost vigor, his former 
congregation gave him a peace- 
ful dismissal. This decision 
was made with a heavy heart 
by pastor and people. He was 
installed in Lewiston by Pastor 
C.W. Nickels on the Second 
Sunday in Advent in the year 
1888. Soon he was made Sec- 
retary of his District. Soon 
he became Visitor of his Cir- 
cuit. In the year 1891, when 
his congregation was host to 
the District convention, he was 
chosen President of the Dis- 
trict. In his first presidential 
address, in the year 1892, he 
compares our synodical con- 
ventions to the council at Je- 

Dr. Pfotenhauer and Family, 1887 rusalem which is spoken of in 
Acts 15. Here he lays down 
the general rule: “A Christian may not undertake anything as 
long as he does not know how God is minded toward such an 
undertaking. On the other hand, he will be zealous in all under- 
takings and sacrifices if he knows that God is pleased thereby.” 
Then he goes on to show that such “knowledge” is not the product 
of human reason but must flow from the Word of God. 


Another change in his life came in the year 1894. In that year 
Pastor Pfotenhauer accepted the call extended to him by Emanuel 
Church of Hamburg, Carver County, Minnesota. In a jubilee 
pamphlet issued by the congregation we read the following: “Pastor 
Pfotenhauer was installed here on October 7, 1894. God gave us 
a pastor whom He had equipped with wonderful gifts. The gift 
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to present divine truth in a clear, simple, and yet eloquent manner 
was coupled with a rare ability of leadership. He faithfully em- 
ployed all his gifts in the service of the congregation and of the 
Church at large. Besides the regular Sunday services mid-week 
Bible-study services were instituted during the winter months. At 
some of these certain books of the Bible were explained and ex- 
pounded, and then again lectures were given on the Confessional 
Writing of our Church. The blessing of God upon his work be- 
came very evident. The congregation increased and grew strong. 
The church-building soon became too small. Great was the joy 
when on November 12, 1899, a splendid new church-building was 
dedicated to the service of God. Pastor Pfotenhauer was President 
of the largest District in Synod, comprising the States of Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, Montana, and Western.Canada. The 
duties of pastor and President again overtaxed his strength. And 
so the congregation, at the request of the District, called assistant 
pastors.” 

We read further in this pamphlet: “Having served Synod for 
three years as its first Vice-President, Pastor Pfotenhauer was elected 
President of Synod in 1911. Thus the parting hour had come for 
him and his beloved congregation. The congregation recognized 
the importance of this office; it also realized that their pastor had 
received from God the necessary qualifications required for leader- 
ship of such a large body; and it therefore gave its pastor a 
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Immanuel Lutheran Church and Parsonage, Hamburg, Minn. 
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peaceful dismissal.” He took up residence in Chicago, Illinois, that 
being considered the most convenient location from which to travel 
to various parts of our Synod. 

Elected eight times, he served Synod as its President for twenty- 
four years. During the summer it was his duty to visit all District 
conventions, either personally or by representation, in order to bring 
the affairs of the General Body and other church matters to the 
attention of the Districts. It was the custom of President Pfoten- 
hauer to come to these meetings well prepared. There are few 
who could match his knowledge of our synodical Constitution. 
Yet he subjected it to constant 
restudy to have its principles 
and phraseology at his fingers’ 
tips. His representatives at the 
District meetings were usually 
given a specific theme which in 
that year was to be especially 
emphasized. 

In the year 1914 he de- 
livered his first presidential 
address at the opening service 
of Delegate Synod. In this 
address he defined most clearly 
Dr. F. Pfotenhauer and His Assistant, the principles which guided 

Rev. E. G. Nachtsheim, at Hamburg, him during his tenure of office. 

Minn. After quoting Luther at length 

on the powers of church gov- 

ernment and the limitations of such powers, he applies these prin- 
ciples to our conditions. I quote in German: 

“Wir beklagen tief die Zerrissenheit der lutherischen Kirche hiesigen 
Landes und seufzen zu Gott, dass er den Schaden Josephs heilen wolle. 
Wir freuen uns auch aufrichtig, dass gegenwaertig durch alle lutherischen 
Synoden ein starkes Verlangen geht, einander naeher zu kommen und 
sich untereinander zu verstaendigen. Wir wollen auch an unserm Teile 
mithelfen, dass Einigung erzielt werde; doch darf dieses nun nicht in der 
Weise geschehen, dass man die vorhandenen Lehrunterschiede uebersieht 
und Stuecke des goettlichen Wortes preisgibt. Da wuerden wir ‘die Far- 
ben unsers Heilands verwischen und sein Wappen nicht zeigen und be- 
kennen.’ Da die Kirche nicht Herrin der Lehre ist, darf sie keine Politik 
treiben und aus Nuetzlichkeitsruecksichten Artikel des Glaubens ver- 
leugnen oder verschweigen, sondern muss allewege als ein, Untertan das 
Evangelium und die Heilige Schrift bestaetigen und darf nur unter der 
Fahne und dem Wappen ihres Herrn um Glaubensgenossen werben. . . . 
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In den Geschaeftskreis der Delegatensynode gehoert naturgemaess die 
Beratung ueber allerlei kirchliche Einrichtungen und synodale Ordnungen. 
Bei solchen Verhandlungen wollen wir stets eingedenk sein, dass alle diese 
Dinge nicht zur Farbe und zum Wappen der Kirche gehoeren und wir uns 
deswegen darueber auch nicht ereifern sollen als ueber eine grosse Beute. 
In solchen Fragen braucht man nicht einerlei Meinung zu sein, und sie 
werden in der Weise erledigt, dass nach ernstlicher bruederlicher Be- 
sprechung die Minoritaet der Majoritaet sich fuegt, oder auch, wenn es 
die Liebe erfordert, die Majoritaet der Minoritaet weicht nach dem Wort 
des Apostels Petrus ‘Allesamt seid untereinander untertan in der Liebe.’ ” 
(Lutheraner, 70, 154.) 


This firm and yet evangelical position characterized his entire 
official and private life. The many letters which he wrote will bear 
this out. His evangelical principles were always in evidence at the 
many committee meetings which he attended or over which he 
presided. Though Synod’s debts were a matter of deep concern 
to him, he would always repeat: “We dare not cease and grow 
weary in telling our Christians again and again that the Lord hath 
need of their gifts. If we do this in the proper evangelical way, 
they will always respond and supply the funds needed.” 

He himself was a shining example of a cheerful and lib- 
eral giver. 

The prayer ever uppermost in his heart was that our Synod 
remain faithful to the Inspired Word and the Confessions of out 
Church in this day of defection and growing indifference toward 
pure doctrine. This was the case especially in later years. In his 
sermons he used simple and clear language. There was always 
a strict logical arrangement and division of the subject-matter. 
He never preached extempore, but wrote a manuscript for every 
sermon and address he delivered. He would never consent to speak 
without due preparation. The manuscripts of all his German 
sermons were written in shorthand (Gabelsberger), and his English 
sermons were written out word for word. A younger minister 
relates the following: “I sat in the vestry of my church one Sun- 
day while the venerable Doctor preached the first sermon of the day 
in German. I took the sermon down on paper, thought it through 
several times, and preached it almost verbatim in English at the 
second service. I could preach that sermon today. It was so clear, 
so simple, and yet — how deep and wonderful! Dr. Pfotenhauer 
sat in church during the second service and told me afterwards: 
"You preached a revised and improved version of my sermon.’ 
I told him that it may have been a bit revised, but improved? — 
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never! But he insisted. He never discouraged a young worker in 
his calling by destructive criticism.” At St. Charles, Missouri, the 
sainted Doctor preached on some special occasion. When about 
to enter the pulpit, he noticed an electric button with the inscription 
above it: “For more light in the pulpit press the button.” He did 
not push the button, but turned to the Rev. F. Niedner -and said: 
“If only a person might do it this way in the entire Synod!” (Wenn 
man es doch in der ganzen Synode so machen koennte!) 

One of the most important duties of the Presidency of Synod 
is to visit all synodical institutions. The professors of our Synod 
will bear me out when I say — 
that President Pfotenhauer 
never came as a carping critic, 
but always as a friend willing 
to advise and help. He was 
ever willing to listen and enter 
into the personal problems and 
difficulties of our instructors 
and offer cheer, comfort, and 
sound advice. He visited the 
classes of all instructors, had 
a meeting with the entire fac- 
ulty, and then addressed the 
entire student-body. His fa- 
therly manner of approach 
(Meine lieben Studenten!) » Afternoon ‘‘Coffee’’ on 62d St., Chicago 
showing deep sincerity and Dr. and Mrs. Pfotenhauer 
love, never failed to impress. 

The amount of work which he had to accomplish was great. 
Yet he always found time for private study at home and on the 
trains. Diligently searching the Scriptures, he pursued his exeget- 
ical studies to the very end of his days. He regularly read Luther, 
using chiefly the small volumes of the Erlanger edition. 

On Luther’s birthday in 1920 our theological faculty of 
St.Louis conferred upon him the honorary title of Doctor of 
Divinity in recognition of his long service as leader, missionary, 
pastor, and President. 

While President of Synod, he served various congregations as 
an assistant pastor. For a long time he was the assistant at 
St. Andrew’s Church (the Rev. W.C.Kohn and then the Rev. 
E.G. Jehn). In the year 1929 Holy Cross Church of Chicago 
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called him as an assistant to his son Martin. Here he served ten 
years, visiting the sick and preaching as time allowed. During 
the last twelve months of his life he preached forty-eight sermons, 
the last one on Good Friday, 1939. 


When at the Cleveland convention in the year 1935 the 
Rev. J. W. Behnken, D.D., was elected President of Synod and 
Dr. Pfotenhauer made Honorary President, the laymen of the con- 
vention unanimously passed the following resolutions, which were 
adopted in like manner by Synod: 


“WHEREAS, Our venerable and beloved Dr. Pfotenhauer has served 
our Church as missionary, pastor, District and synodical President during 
the past fifty-five years; and 

“WHEREAS, Dr. Pfotenhauer has under God been the source of 
bounteous blessings to our Church and to Lutheranism throughout the 
world during his eight terms, comprising twenty-four years, as President 
of our Missouri Synod; and 

“WHEREAS, By God’s guidance Dr. Pfotenhauer has now, after his 
long term of service in the Church, been relieved of the burdens and 
cares of the active Presidency; and 

“WHEREAS, We, the lay representatives of our congregations, in con- 
vention assembled, are constrained to express our gratitude for the bless- 
ings that have been ours through our beloved leader and President; there- 
fore be it 

“Resolved, That we, the lay representatives in convention assembled, 
recommend that this Synod create for him the office of Honorary Presi- 
dent; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we recommend that this Synod instruct its Secretary 
to cast one ballot for Dr. Pfotenhauer as incumbent of this office.’ (The 
Story of the Cleveland Convention, page 9.) * 


The year 1939 brought him much sorrow. Dr. Pfotenhauer 
was to deliver an address at our Springfield seminary on February 9. 
At midnight of February 8 Dr. H. B. Hemmeter roused him from 
his sleep with a telegram saying that his beloved wife in Chicago 
had become seriously ill, He immediately dictated his address to . 
Prof. F. Wenger and took the first train home. “This was the 


* Not long after the Cleveland convention he wrote to one of his intimate 
friends as follows: “Was Du in Bezug auf die Praeseswahl schreibst, ist nicht. zu- 
treffend. Ich sagte nach der Wahl, dass ich das Resultat als eine Freundlichkeit 
meines Gottes ansehe, der meinen Lebensweg stets gnaedig geleitet hat. Schon jetzt 
ist es offenbar geworden, dass das so ist. Wenn ich das Praesidium jetzt noch 
haette, so muesste ich es jetzt niederlegen wegen der Krankheit meiner lieben Gattin. 
Ich war in Cleveland auch recht dankbar, dass die Last von mir genommen wurde, 
und die Brueder haben mir daselbst unverdiente Liebe und Achtung erwiesen, so 
dass ich an meine Amtsfuehrung und deren Abschluss nur mit Dank gegen Gott 
denken kann.” (February 14, 1936.) 
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hardest trip of my life,” he said later. Mrs. Pfotenhauer died 
a few hours after his arrival. 

Having preached his last sermon on Good Friday, 1939, 
Dr. Pfotenhauer was suddenly taken ill on Easter Monday and 
entered the Englewood Hospital. He submitted to a major gland 
operation on the day before his eightieth birthday. After weeks of 
intense suffering he slowly mended, and his strength returned. 
The more than eight hundred letters, messages, and cards sent 
to him on his eightieth birthday 
were a source of joy to him at 
this time. Leaving the hos- 
pital after a seven weeks’ stay, 
he spent two months con- 
valescing at Schaumburg, De- 
troit, Frankenmuth, and Fer- 
gus Falls. It was at this time 
that he wrote a letter to his 
old friend Rev. E. Totzke. We 
quote: 


“Das letzte halbe Jahr war 
fuer mich eine rechte Zeit der 
Truebsal. Ich war oft in tiefen 
Wassern und zeigte mich da nicht 
als ein Held. Aber mein Heiland 
hat sich mir bewiesen als der 
barmherzige Hohepriester, der 
Mitleid hat mit unserer Schwach- 
heit und mit den Mueden weiss Dr. Pfotenhauer and His Sister, Mrs. 
zu reden. Erst verlor ich meine  E. A. Mayer, at Frankenmuth, Mich., 
liebe Frau, an der ich sechsund- 1939 

fuenfzig Jahre Freude und Wonne 

erlebt habe und die vierundsechzig Jahre meine Erkorne war. Ihre herr- 
lichen Gaben, geadelt durch den Heiligen Geist, haben mir mein Leben 
yerschoenert. Dann starb mein lieber Bruder und zur selben Zeit kam 
die ueberaus schmerzliche Operation. Der Herr hat mich wieder auf- 
gerichtet; doch es wird nicht mehr lange dauern, dann bin ich wieder 
mit den Meinen vereint. Da werden auch wir beide unzertrennliche Ge- 
meinschaft pflegen. Helfe der Herr, dass wir uns auf die zukuenftige 
Hertlichkeit recht freuen.” 


While visiting, his children at Fergus Falls, Minnesota, together 
with his faithful daughter Miss Helen, he attended the Park Region 
Conference at Alexandria, Minnesota, for one day. Here he made 
his last public address, speaking on “Lutheran Union,” a matter 
on which a paper was delivered at the conference. He also per- 
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formed his last ministerial act at this time, baptizing an infant in 
the public service at the church in Fergus Falls. It was on a Sun- 
day morning when first reports of another European war were 
breaking. He directed the theological students who conducted the 
service to insert the following words in the general prayer: “Since 
we hear in these days again of wars and rumors of wars, we pray 
Thee, heavenly Father, that Thou wouldst graciously establish 
peace again among the warring na- 
tions, and especially do we pray Thee 
to preserve our country from war and 
bloodshed.” 

At the beginning of September 
he began to complain of biliousness. 
A thorough X-ray examination re- 
vealed a malignant growth at the exit 
of the stomach. There was only a 
small passage through which the food 
could leave the stomach and reach 
the intestine. He was on a liquid diet 
from now on. He was aware of the 
seriousness of his ailment and of the 
fact that an operation would be the 
only means of giving him relief. 
Though he dreaded to submit to an- 
other operation, he was resigned to 
the will of the Lord and met the new 


With One of His 29 Grand- i : , aes E 
a niee situation with true Christian fortitude. 


As he had done before, so he now read 
the English Bible every day for at least an hour and often turned 
to the beautiful songs of the German hymnal for comfort. After 
bestowing his fatherly blessing upon the children, he left Fergus 
Falls on September 20 for Chicago, accompanied by Pastor’ 
W. Friedrich, stopping on the way at Minneapolis to pay a parting 
visit to his long-time friend the Rev. E. G. Nachtsheim. 

At Chicago he stayed in his study a few days before again 
entering Englewood Hospital. His desk was carefully cleared of 
all correspondence. All letters and communications were answered. 
All financial obligations were met. For the last time he packed 
his satchel, which had been his companion on so many hundreds 
of journeys, and departed for the hospital, saying: “I shall not 
"come back to my earthly home again.” 


_~V o 
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The operation revealed that the malignant growth had spread 
very rapidly since the X-ray was taken at Fergus Falls. He fully 
realized that his end was near. His suffering was intense. He re- 
ceived the Holy Sacrament of Communion twice during his final 
illness, through the ministrations of his pastor, the Rev. O. Fedder. 
The days and the long nights were spent mostly in prayer and in 
meditation on the Word. Psalms, Scripture portions, and hymns 
were almost constantly upon his lips. Those who were privileged to 
be about him, including the doctors and nurses, were deeply im- 
pressed. One of his nurses, a Lutheran, writes: “I wish to thank 
you for the sermons and picture of your father. It makes me 
realize anew the honor God bestowed on me to minister a little to 
one of His worthy saints, your Father.” So firm in faith and hope! 
So considerate for every one! So alert that nothing escaped his 
attention. So thankful even for the most trivial service. “My 
Synod and my family” were brought before the Throne of Grace 
almost continuously. When he had prayed aloud in the German 
language and noticed that a nurse had been listening, he would for 
her benefit briefly translate into English what he had said. He often 
called upon his children, one of whom was constantly at his bed- 
side, to read the Word for him and pray with him. 

Sola gratia and sola Scriptura were the anchors of his faith, 
as, by the grace of God, they always had been. A pastor, his son- 
in-law, said to him one day: “Father, God has privileged you to do 
a great work in His kingdom for these many years. You can 
say with St.Paul: ‘By the grace of God I am what I am; and 
His grace which was bestowed upon me was not in vain; but I 
labored... .’ From this fact also you may conclude that you are 
a child of God and that God’s grace has been bestowed upon you.” 
As an answer he wearily shook his venerable head of white wavy 
hair and replied: “Nein, mein Sohn; dass man in der Gnade 
Gottes steht, erkennt man am allerbesten aus dem Wort allein.” 

Punctuality was one of his outstanding virtues. He was a 
systematic worker, and so the exact time meant much to him. 
How often in his life did he consult his watch! And so it was 
that even in his last illness, by sheer force of habit, he frequently 
inquired: “What time is it?” When told that it was after mid- 
night, toward morning, he would fold his hands and pray the last 
four stanzas of the German hymn 297, ending with the beautiful 
words: 
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Deinen Engel zu mir sende, 

Der des boesen Feindes Macht, 
List und Anschlaeg’ von mir wende 
Und mich halt in’ guter Acht, 
Der auch endlich mich zur Ruh’ 
Trage nach dem Himmel zu. 

His last request on the day before his death, Sunday morning, 
October 8, was directed to his daughter Martha: ‘Read the entire 
seventeenth chapter of the Gospel of St. John to me.” He was 
fully conscious almost to the time of his departure. The Lord took 
his weary suffering child into the rest which is prepared for the 
children of God on Monday morning, October 9, 1939, at 


two o'clock. 


F. Pfotenhauer: The Man and the Leader 


By HENRY A. GRUEBER, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Our victorious and glorified Savior has at all times given pre- 
cious gifts to His Church for the perfecting of the saints, for the 
work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ, — 
apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors and teachers, Eph. 4. The 
Rey. Dr. Frederick Pfotenhauer was such a precious gift to our 
Church. The gracious Lord has now translated him to the Church 
Triumphant. | 

Dr. Pfotenhauer was born at Altencelle, Hanover, Germany, 
on Good Friday, April 22, 1859. His father, Pastor Herman 
Pfotenhauer, who represented the ninth successive generation of 
Lutheran ministers, died when Frederick was fifteen years old. 
Soon after young Frederick enrolled at Pastor Brunn’s school for 
ministers at Steeden, then emigrated to America in 1875, and en- 
tered Concordia College at Fort Wayne, Ind., where he completed 
his course in 1877. In September of that year he began the study 
of theology at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, where he was greatly - 
influenced by the leader of our Church, the Rev. Prof. C. F. W. 
Walther. Upon his graduation, in 1880, he became traveling mis- 
sionary in the Northwest, with headquarters at Odessa, Minn. 
Here he ministered to many scattered souls and families for seven 
years, when he accepted a call to Lewiston, Minn. From 1893 to 
1911 he was pastor of the congregation in Hamburg, Minn. In 1891 
he was elected President of the Minnesota-Dakota District, at that 
time embracing the States of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana, and the entire territory of Central and Western Canada. 
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From 1908 to 1911 he served Synod as First Vice-President and 
from 1911 to 1935 as its President, 24 years. The Cleveland con- 
vention in 1935 relieved him of his heavy duties and made him 
Honorary President of Synod. Since 1911 ‘he lived in Chicago, 
where he also served as assistant pastor, first at St. Andrew’s Church 
and later at Holy Cross Church. 

On Good Friday, 1939, Dr. Pfotenhauer preached his last 
sermon in Holy Cross Church. Soon thereafter he submitted to 
a setious operation, from which he was recuperating; but then 
a second operation became necessary, September 27, which was per- 
formed at Englewood Hospital, Chicago. During the days fol- 
lowing he suffered excruciating pains with Christian fortitude and 
firm faith in God’s unfailing promises. In these he found comfort 
and strength. He spent the days in fervent prayer, looking forward 
to the fulfilment of our Christian hope of a glorious resurrection 
of the body and the life everlasting. On October 9 the Lord made 
an end of all his sufferings and translated him into the eternal rest 
of the children of God. 

Dr. Pfotenhauer was in the active service of the Church for 
59 years, 48 years as an officer. He attained the age of 80 years, 
5 months, and 17 days. 

On October 11 Rev. A.Both held a special service for the 
schoolchildren of Holy Cross Church, preaching on Heb. 13:7. On 
the morning of October 12 Rev. E. G. Nachtsheim conducted a brief 
farewell service for the family. In the afternoon, funeral services 
were held at Holy Cross Church. Dr. J. W. Behnken of Oak 
Park, Ill., President of the Missouri Synod, delivered the English 
sermon on 2 Tim. 4:7, 8, and Dr. L. Fuerbringer, President of Con- 
cordia Seminary, St.Louis, preached the German sermon on Ps. 
84:6-8, Rev. Oscar Fedder of St. Stephen’s Church, Chicago, read 
the obituary and also officiated at the grave. The Chicago Teachets’ 
Choir and the Holy Cross Choir rendered appropriate songs. Eleven 
representatives spoke briefly. Interment took place at Bethania 
Cemetery. 

Dr. Pfotenhauer entered into holy wedlock with Miss Helene 
Brauer at Crete, Ill., on October 10, 1882. The union was blessed 
with eleven children, of whom three preceded their father in death. 
Mrs. Pfotenhauer died February 9, 1939. Three sons and five 
daughters mourn the death of their father. 

Dr. Pfotenhauer was a great man of God in our Church. He 
was a sound theologian. Throughout the years of his ministry he 
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diligently studied his Bible, read carefully the Confessions of the 
Lutheran Church and the writings of the teachers of the Church; 
he kept abreast of the times and distinguished clearly between Scrip- 
tural doctrine and modern human thoughts on religion. 

He was an outstanding preacher. His sermons were grand in 
their simplicity. They always presented a Biblical message of 
doctrine, instruction, warning, encouragement, and comfort. His 
applications were masterful. 

He was a leader among leaders. He towered above others. 
He recognized his responsibilities and was aware of his limitations. 
He took an uncompromising stand on the Bible in all matters of 
doctrine and life. He was not an opportunist, not a church 
politician, easily swayed by temporary advantages, but a man of 
principle. The welfare of our Synod and the Lutheran Church at 
large was close to his heart. He was a wise general, well informed 
on all matters pertaining to his great office; he did not parade his 
leadership, he placed confidence in his assistants, in the various 
committees and boards of Synod. He was fearless and firm, yet 
humble. He had a marvelous faculty for diagnosing difficult cases, 
gtasping perplexing situations, arriving at sound conclusions. 

He was an unexcelled moderator (presiding officer) at synod- 
ical conventions. He was thoroughly acquainted with Synod’s con- 
stitution and the rules of order governing a deliberative body. 
He was rarely perplexed by an unexpected situation in parliamentary 
procedure. 

For his visits to the District conventions he prepared carefully, 
and in a vivid, constructive manner he presented important and 
interesting matters and instructed his assistants to do likewise. 

His attitude towards our educational institutions was one of 
sympathetic cooperation. He visited them regularly and conscien- 
tiously and was well informed on the work of the individual 
professor. 

His interest in missions was paramount. He started as a mis- 
sionary and was blessed with abundant success, was President of 
our largest mission District for years, and kept himself well in- 
formed on all missions carried on by our Synod. He made an ex- 
tensive, arduous inspection tour of our mission-field in South 
America and was keenly interested in the work of our fellow- 
Lutherans in Europe. 

Dr. Pfotenhauer had a wonderful grasp of our Church’s pur- 
pose, spreading the pure Gospel, its opportunities and difficulties. 


— 
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With a firm hand he guided our Synod through the troubled waters 
of the World War and the succeeding period. He always cultivated 
a brotherly spirit towards those with whom we are closely linked 
by ties of common faith and confession. 

For nearly a quarter of a century, up to the seventy-sixth year 
of his life, he bore the heavy burden and responsibility as President 
of our Synod, and bore it well. In spite of his advanced age he 
displayed unusual interest and activity even after he was relieved 
of these duties, rendering invaluable service to our Church. 

In his personal life he was plain, and in his habits he was 
careful, in order to keep himself fit for his manifold and arduous 
duties. 

It goes without saying that he was a loving and kind Christian 
husband and father to his family. 

He was a Christian gentleman, a true Israelite, in whom there 
was no guile. The secret of his success no doubt was his fervent 
love to God and man, born of a firm faith in his Savior, and a con- 
scientious application to the tasks assigned to him. 

This was our dear Dr. Pfotenhauer as we learned to know and 
to love him through many years of private and official contact. 
All this we say of him to the glory of God, who gave him as 
a precious gift to His Church and used him as His instrument. 

When Luther was buried, Coelius and Melanchthon in their 
funeral addresses expressed the thought that the Lord often with- 
draws His blessings after the passing on of great men of God if 
the people are not grateful for the pure Word and its gifts. 

May we show our gratitude to God by strictly adhering to His 
revealed Word, thus remembering our now sainted father in Christ, 
the Rev. Dr. Frederick Pfotenhauer. Heb. 13, 7. 


Memorial Address 


Delivered before the Student-Body of Concordia Seminary on the Day 
of Dr. F. Pfotenhauer’s Funeral, October 12, 1939 


Heb. 13:7 


1 


There is perhaps no other Biblical text quite so suiting the 
occasion which we observe today as is the one just read to you. 
It is a well-known and much-used text, just because it is so very 
precious and full of meaning. In a more literal translation than 


f A hic ions. “The pap is: Keep in fempiite your ‘leader ’; and the 

: a rel ence here is to spiritual leaders, men who as feaders (pto- 
claimed God’s Word, in other words, who were preachers of the? 5 
~ blessed Gospel of Christ. Such men should not be forgott 
_ They deserve an abiding place in our sweetest, holiest memories. 
As they were cherished during their li etime, so they should be 
gratefully and lovingly remembered also after the Lord has called 
them home. That is God’s will and command; and this divine 
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ee saints in love and esteem, as He declares: “Precious in the sight = 
of the Lord is the death of His saints,” Ps. 116:15. And we should. 

treasure them not merely because of their personal winsome qual- ; 
ities but because they ‘ ‘proclaimed to us the Word of God,” or, 6. as 
suse the words of St. Paul, because God “made manifest the savor . 
es of His knowledge by them,” 2 Cor. 2:14. Such is the first ad- 

bias monition. — ; ? 
ss“ The second is set forth in niche sel “While contemplating 904 
the outcome of their manner of life, imitate their faith.” By tthe Sea 
Greek words taen ekbasin taes anastrophaes the apostle no doubt — 


___— means more than merely “the end of their conversation” or their 
; . departure. This, of course, we should consider, too. There is 
a glory in the death of a believing Christian which we find nowhere __ 
eS. else among dying men. Chiistians die happily, triumphantly, ex- _ 
Sue claiming with Simeon: “Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart — 
in. peace,” Luke 2:29. When we compare the joyous i a 
— of Christians with the joyless, hopeless death of atheists, then in-- 
ni deed we can understand why Holy Scripture should admonish u us 
<eyee to consider the blessed departure of God’s saints. However, in our 
text the apostle employs not the regular term for “death” but an 
pes expression which includes the whole sweetness, winsomeness, and 
e beauty of the Christian way of living as also the glorious blessings _ 
_ which result from it, the supreme happiness and worth-whileness cee ; 
the Christian life. The Christian life is an abundant life, a great ne ant 
and noble life, even if God’s children should be humble, obscure, . 
and poor while on earth. It is as St. Paul says, for Christians to live 
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is Christ. Their life is in Christ, through Christ, and unto Christ. 
It is Christian in the truest sense of the word. No wonder, then, 
that we should contemplate their manner of life and its outcome, 
its glorious blessedness; and we should contemplate it, not theoreti- 
cally or speculatively but practically, so that we “imitate their faith.” 

And that is the third admonition which we find in our text: 
“Imitate their faith.” Wow, the term “faith” is used in Scripture 
in three distinct meanings. First, it stands for trust, or confidence, 
in God’s grace through Christ Jesus, the fides, qua creditur. Then 
the term signifies the fides, quae creditur, or the body of Christian 
truth as it is taught in God’s Word. Lastly the word “faith” con- 
notes loyalty, or faithfulness, to God’s Word, which is a fruit of 
the fides, qua creditur. Hence we should imitate the faith of our 
spiritual leaders in this threefold sense: we should trust in the 
Lord as they did with an ardent faith; we should cherish the whole 
doctrina Christiana e Scriptura hausta; we should be loyal to God, 
faithful to His Word, devoted to the Gospel and its cause at all 
times. Such, then, is the threefold admonition of our text addressed 


to us in this sacred hour. 3 


It is certainly not difficult to see how well the text applies to 
the great spiritual leader in whose honor we today observe this 
memorial service, the late Rev. Dr. Frederick Pfotenhauer, who died 
on October 9 and will be buried this afternoon in Chicago. No one 
can doubt that Dr. Pfotenhauer was a great and influential Chris- 
tian leader in the Lutheran Church, not merely in our own country 
but also abroad. He served his Church in many important offices, 
as pastor and missionary, as President of a large District of our 
Synod and finally as President of the Missouri Synod, and that for 
twenty-four years (1911—1935). But all this does not adequately 
desctibe the extent of his blessed leadership; for that reaches much 
farther than these offices indicate: he was a spiritual leader to the 
great and small in spheres that go far beyond our knowledge. 

It has been my privilege to know Dr. Pfotenhauer for many 
years, since he was a cherished family friend; and I venture to say 
that I have met no other man of his station who was cherished 
as he was by young and old, learned and illiterate. True, about 
him there was little display of leadership. His leadership was from 
within rather than from without. By this I mean that it did not 
come from loud talking or from vehement self-assertion. Of all 

-men he was the most humble, the most retiring, the most un- 
pretentious. His pastorates were not extraordinary, for they were 
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in little towns, not in large cities and high places. And yet, by his 
excellent preaching, his living Christian testimony, his consecrated 
life, he was a spiritual leader to thousands and tens of thousands. 

Some one has remarked that he was a perfect moderator at con- 
ventions. He was that and more. One humble Christian lay 
delegate, reporting some years ago about a convention he had at- 
tended, began his account as follows: “Everything was very fine 
indeed. There was a chairman directing all things perfectly. In 
fact, he was the father of the whole convention.” That last ex- 
pression perhaps explains the secret of his deep and abiding leader- 
ship: God endowed him with a truly fatherly kindness and good- 
ness such as we seldom find among men. He led by love; he ruled 
by his Christian winsome reasonableness. Leaders, they say, are 
born, not made. Dr. Pfotenhauer certainly was a “born” leader, 
if I may use that expression. He did not seek leadership, but leader- 
ship sought him, so well was he endowed for successful leadership 
with extraordinary gifts of nature. 

And yet, as a leader, proclaiming the Word of God, Dr. Pfoten- 
hauer was also made; for in a yet fuller measure did God endow 
him for leadership with remarkable gifts of grace. His leadership 
in the Church was the result of God’s sanctifying grace. He was 
a leader through the power of that very Word which he preached. 
He loved to preach, and he preached gladly and often, just because, 
so to speak, preaching was the element in which his spiritual forces 
best found expression. He preached at synodical conventions; he 
preached in large churches and before huge gatherings; and he 
preached in small country churches and before small congregations; 
but always there was about his preaching something wondrously 
benign, majestic, spiritual —he spoke the Word of God. When 
he was through, very few felt like telling him that what he had 
preached was a “fine sermon.” That he himself would not tolerate. 
But when he had finished his sermon, there was in the hearts of his- 
hearers something of rare instruction, of telling admonition, of con- 
vincing consolation, in short, of a spiritual plenitude that had not 
been there before. His leadership was by the Word, well studied 
and well directed to the hearts of his hearers. 

However, Dr. Pfotenhauer spoke God’s Word not only publicly 
but also privately, and privately perhaps even more than publicly. 
Pastors, professors, teachers, laymen, sought his spiritual advice even 
when death already claimed him for the eternal reward of grace. 
He lived to be eighty years old, and during that long time of life 
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he actually advised thousands of learned and simple folks. And 
the learned and unlearned sought his advice because he always 
consistently spoke the Word of God, not his own speculations, not 
measures of expediency, but the divine truth as he knew it from 
God’s written Word. As a leader, Dr. Pfotenhauer was a sincere 
Christian, a devout servant of Christ, a humble servant of his 
fellow-saints. He was a leader of the kind that our text describes 
to us, a leader by the grace of God, magnifying not himself but 
the divine Word and its blessed Lord. 


4 

But why do I say all this? “Keep in mind your leaders,” our 
text says. “Contemplate their rich, full, worth-while Christian life 
and its blessed fruit and consummation.” But such contemplation 
should not be for their sake. They gain nothing by the praise which 
we bestow upon them after death. In fact, they care nothing for 
such praise except it be ad Dei gloriam. But there is a definite 
and abiding value for us in such contemplation. “Imitate their 
faith,” our text declares. And first we should imitate their faith 
as fides, qua creditur, their bold, daring confidence in God through 
Christ Jesus, their heroic reliance upon His grace, — and all that 
comes from this, — their venturesome undertaking of big things 
for God, their marvelous vision, their ardent love, their sublime 
fearlessness, their constant imitation of Christ, in short, their faith 
both as to its essence and its effects. Such bold, daring faith we 
need very much today, for we are living in glorious, yet trying 
times. We are moving in crises. Upon what we do now will 
depend just how closely our children and children’s children after 
us will walk with God. We must have a strong, conquering faith 
in our blessed Lord and Savior and His Word and by faith win 
those victories for His cause which He desires us to win. “Imitate 
their faith!” May God grant us grace to do so! 

But the admonition of the text applies to faith also in the sense 
of fides, quae creditur, the body of Christian truth, which we have 
in our Catechism, our precious Confessions, our works on Christian 
dogmatics, our postils, our hymns, and the like. This ultimately 
is nothing else than the declaration and profession of that pure, 
glorious faith which Holy Scripture teaches, the doctrina e Scrip- 
tura Sacra hausta, the doctrine of the Holy Bible. We dare not 
give up an iota of that holy faith. That doctrina coelestis has 
been entrusted to us by God to save souls from damnation, and 
we are commanded not to add to it nor detract from it but to declare 


0 that we Bhosle preserve | t pure anc 
“ll eae error of Pelagianists, uni ists, 
s of a man-made theology. Our stand must be that 
: Dr. Pfotenhauer, Dr. Luther, Dr. Walther, and every true 
Christian leader true solidity, true greatness, true vision and direc. 
- tion—the stand on the impregnable rock of Scripture. That 
the ‘meaning of the admonition “Imitate their faith.” We ; 
hold. to the faith of our fathers. 


In the last place, our text tells us that we should imitate “alee 


ae. the glorious faithfulness, or loyalty, of our spiritual leaders whom =) 
God has called to their reward. Dr. Pfotenhauer’s faithfulness. oe 
of Christ manifested itself both in the thorough study of God’s Word — om 
oa and in the constant, right application of this cherished Word. He  __ 
was hardly ever without his Novum Testamentum, which he — ee 
a searched diligently throughout his life. With his material as. 
_-_ sistants in his earlier life he used to study our great dogmaticians: 
.. ae Chemnitz, Gerhard, Quenstedt, and, above all, Luther. He was : 


a ceaseless student of our Concordia and a tireless student of | 
Luther’s Small Catechism. When Dr. Pieper’s Christliche Dog-eaal 
: matik appeared, he perused volume after volume and afterwards a 
= _restudied this monumental work with ever-increasing zeal. Cer-— | 
tainly, Dr. Pfotenhauer was most faithful in studying God’s Word, 
_ and he had no patience with those who neglected God’s pie : 
Book. But equally faithful was he in applying this Word pe 
ee in ae the Were of God have the rule i in all hig as. 


ae ‘ist panes ae was peaked Fe was oe Bri eet. 
its root in living communion with God through faith in Christ, 

through the study of His Word, through prayer. God made hint —- 
a genes man, not t he’ himself. And now comes the: sine 


me a iat is wate: in Christian eed it may i cetie eer 
Dies x 8 external, a leadership by force or cunning, but there is nothing spit 


ry the last, clear call will come to us as it came to the 
whom we remember in this service. As once more 
he picture of our departed great and worthy leader, 
rick Pfotenhauer, we perceive in his amazing personality 
ding qualifications, and yet, in the end, such as lie also within 
own grasp, of course, gratia Dei, by God’s grace. He was 
Christian, a refined scholar, with genuine love for true 
ture, a pioneer missionary, who undertook great things for God, 
loving father, a fearless confessor, a skilful organizer and execu- 
tive, an almost perfect moderator, a tireless worker in the interest 
of Christ’s kingdom, a faithful, humble follower of Christ, who 
dedicated all his talents to the service of his great Master, a truly 
great man of God, a worthy pattern for us to imitate. Sometimes 
iF we lose our sense of values. Sometimes the garish things attract us. 
Sometimes it is the periphery and not the central, focal points that 
‘seem to us important. Then God sends us such leaders as was 

i ‘Dr. Pfotenhauer, who give us the right direction, and again He 
removes them from us to make us feel the preciousness of the 
things that abide; and if then we feel perplexed and helpless and 
i in true faith and utter self-forsakingness have recourse to the mercy 
of God in Christ, then again as a Church we are on the right road 
which He wants us to walk. Let us highly esteem true spiritual 
leadership. It is always valuable and always scarce. There are 
ctiers enough but not leaders. Our modus vivendi, as a Church 
and as individuals, lies in the admonition of our text: Keep in mind 


and of consecration to Him, who is our supreme Leader, the Son of 
God, the God-man, the Head of the Church, and His Word. 


‘Today let us learn anew what it means to follow Christ. 


; : v3 

4 There are scholars who connect the words of our text “con- 
sidering the end of their conversation” with the following verse: 
“Jesus Christ, the same yesterday and today and forever.” This 
reference is well made; for, after all, our whole Christian life 
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The omniscient, omnipotent, loving, forgiving, sust in 
with us yet. In Him is our trust, our hope, our work, 
men, not in great human movements, not in grez ee 
‘not in any great other thing that is of men. And so to 
spirit we take part in the funeral service of our dear an 
leader Dr. F. Pfotenhauer, this is our last, earnest prayer: 
with us, for it is toward evening, and he day is far ; spent,” Luke 
24:29. Let us pray this prayer earnestly and triumphantly, and the 
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i words of St. Luke will be true also in our case: “And He went i : 
in to tarry with them.” In His eternal ¢ grace is our strength and “4 
_ our salvation for present and future needs. Vexilla Regis prodeunt. — ‘4 
“The banners of the King move onward.” And with them His 
_ ecclesia militans and w we. Amen. —J. THEODORE Murer ae 
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